RALPH    RASHLEIGH
the river bank where was a large bark canoe which he had
stolen from a settler's wharf, and into this they got and
paddled for some hours, keeping as much as possible under
the shade of the mountains and on the uninhabited side of
the river. Occasionally the unavoidable noise made by the
paddles set the farmers* dogs running along the bank, bark-
ing so vociferously that their masters and mistresses were
aroused and made their appearance on the high opposite
bank, peering across the river with the light of bark torches,
and hailing to know who was on the river. The lights they
carried blinded them to everything outside the radius of
their glare, and the bushrangers passed on unmolested until
the dawning of day warned them to resume their hiding*
They ran the canoe into the reeds, unloaded her and, having
carefully concealed their cargo, penetrated to a fastness and
slept.
In the evening the three bushrangers had a conference,
at the end of which Smith was left in charge of Rashleigh,
while the other two set off towards the river. Rashleigh
learnt from Smith that their hiding-place was in the North
Rocks near Richmond, and that the other bushrangers had
gone off to dispose of the plunder. They returned late in the
morning and gathered all the goods together in readiness for
the appearance of the purchaser, who was expected at any
moment.
This man, when he appeared, Rashleigh found to be none
other than the district constable, a fellow notorious through-
out the colony as the scourge of all petty offenders. He was
known as Sobersides, and had some years ago received his
discharge as a prisoner. At first he had endeavoured to
become the toughest flash-man in his district, being notable
as the hardest living scamp in the whole population, but he
suddenly turned hypocritically pious, dropped his evil Ian-
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